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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OF YOU FROM ALL OF US 


We would like to give credits for some reprints we are running in this 
issue. The article “The Horn Since Gabriel’ was furnished by the PL 
Syndicate of New York. The article on The Responsibility of the Music 
Educator’ came from the ‘Indiana Musicator’ and permission was gotten by 
Dr. Archie N. Jones, Chairman of our Fditorial Board, also the article on 
“Keyboard Harmony’, which came from Alabama’s ‘Alabreve.’ 


TMEA CONVENTION-CLINIC TO BE HELC IN DALLAS, Feb. 13-16, 1957 
Following is a highly condensed program: 


WEDNESDAY, February 13 

CLINICIANS: Band Clinicians——Concert Band, Frederick Fennell, Eastman 

School of Music; Reading Band, Al G. Wright, Purdue University. Organizer 

Concert Band, Elson Sonnenburg, Sherman; Reading Band, Robert Taalite 

Texas City. Orchestra Clinicians ——Dr. Guy Fraser Harrison, Conductor 

Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Paul Van Bodengraven, New York 

University. Organizer, Louis U. Kromminga, St. Edwards University, Austin. 

Choral Clinician~—Dr. Charles C. Hirt, University of Southern California, 

Organizer, Herbert Teat, Longview. Elementary Clinician——Dr. Charles 

Robert Pace, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2:00 p.m. Registration, Adolphus Hotel, Baker Hotel, Statler Hilton Hotel. 
Tickets for breakfasts and luncheons available at registration desks. 
Exhibits open. 

2:00 p.m. Orchestra staff meeting, Lounge Room, Baker Hotel 

4:15-6:15 a Orchestra string audition, Baker Hotel 
TMEA Yough Orchestra audition, Beiee Hotel 

6:00-8:00 Tryouts audition for All-State Band. More details in February. 

7:00 Organizational meeting of All—Dtate Chorus, Grand Ballroom, Statler H. 

7:30 pm. First all-state Chorus rehearsal, Grand Ballroom, Dr. Hirt 

8:06p.m. State Board of Directors Meeting, Parlor G, Adolphus 

10:00 Lobby sing, Statler Hilton Hotel. Fdna Marie Jones in charge. 


THURSDAY, February 14 

8:00a.m. Registration continued at Adolphus, Baker & Statler Hilton. 

7:39-9:00 TMEA Youth Orchestra, wind and percussion sections. Regency 
Ballroom, Adolphus Hotel. 

8:00—11:00 All—State Orchestra, Crystal Ballroom, Baker Hotel 

8:30 —10:30 All—State Chorus, Grand Ballroom, Statler Hilton, Dr. Hirt 

9:00 Reading Band, Roof Gardens, Adolphus Hotel, Al Wright conducting 
Concert Band, Cactus Room, Adolphus, Frederick Finnell conductin 
Panel discussion ‘Status of Music in Elementary Schools—1957’, Dr. A.J. 
Jones, moderator. Statler Hilton Hotel, place to be annou ed. 

10:00 Workshop for contest judges and other interested persons. F. W.Savage 
Director of Music Activities, University Interscholastic League. Parlor D. 
Adolphus. 

12:00 Band Division Luncheon and business meeting, Crystal Ballroom, Baker 
Vocal Division Luncheon, Junior Ballroom, Statler Hilton Hotel 

1:00 Texas Choral Division Association business meeting, Junior Ballroom, SH 


2:00 Reading Band, Roof Gardens, Adolphus Hotel 

2:30 Cornet—Trumpet clinic, Leonard Smith clinician, Frank Elsass, presiding, 
Cactus Room, Adolphus. 

4:00 French Horn clinic, Cactus Room, Adclphus. Jr. R. McEntyre in charge. 
Max Pottag, clinician. 
Directors _ Ale se and clinic, TMEA, Grand Ballroom, Statler Hilton 

7:00 First general business meeting, TMEA, Regency Ballroom Adolphus 

10:00—11:30 Dance for students chaperones, Crystal Ballroom, Baker 
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BRASS SPECIALISTS 
by J. Frank Elsass 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


The announcement that TMFA 
will present two outstanding brass 
specialists should be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by band directors 
of Texas. Both clinicians are well 
known in their fields and have had 
a wealth of experience in perform— 
ance and teaching. 

The cornet—trumpet clinician will 
be Leonard B. Smith, one of America’s 
finest cornet soloists. Mr. Smith is 
a pupil of Frnest Williams and a 
graduate of the Williams School of 
\usic. He was engaged as soloist 
with the Goldman Band when only 
19 years of age and through his out— 
standing performances became 
nationally known. He has also 
played first trumpet with the Barrere 
Little Symphony and the Detroit 
Symphony. 

Mr. Smith has composed many 
cornet solos and marches for band 
all of which have added to his 
national prominence. 

At the present time he is con— 
ductor of the Belle Isle Concert 
Band of Detroit, Michigan and 
concert soloist. 








\ir. Smith is one of the fine tech— 
nicians on the cornet——he has an 
excellent tone which is produced 
with maximum freedom and plays with 
flawless technique. 

Max Pottag, the French horn \ 
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clinician, is also one of America’s 
most notable brass_ specialists. 
Mr. Pottag was born in Forst, Ger— 
many and came to America in 1901 
to join the Philadelphia Symphony. 
He played with Victor Herbert for 
three years and then joined the 
Chicago Symphony where he played 
for forty years. During this period 5 ; 

he taught at the School of Music of *CORNETS } | bic: ef | ) 
Northwestern University for 18 years. * TRUMPETS \ \= | 
Mr. Pottag has published many vol— * TROMBONES \y—<0°- 
umes of studies and works for the teat 


French horn that are in universal use. E. K. BLESSING CO., INC., Elkhort, indiane 


It is seldom that such an oppor— 


Oo 
—~/Ns1Rav 
be J 


i < 
America's finest / / 


tunity is given us to see and hear Write Dept. 90 for informative 
first hand such outstanding brass brochure, “Basic Foundations of 
specialists. It is a pleasure to Trumpet Playing.” by Dr. Maury 
welcome them to Texas. Deatsch. Sent FREE together with 


latest catalog and name of your 


J eo nearest Blessing Dealer. 


——— Exclusive with Craddock! 
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TRUMPET VOLUNTARY 


GARDENS OF GRANADA 


STEAMBOAT COMIN’ 


TELEVISION SUITE 
BLOCK PARTY 








ALL NEW FOR BAND 


Trumpet Solo with Band Accompaniment or Band Alone— 


Immediate delivery for 
Clarke or Purcell .......Cray beth aow ond seahasonont 
betes Sekeuaetia aa Torroba. ...Beeler uniforms. Write today 
Ask also for a copy of 
iui kkeeabdwasat Wayne... .Yoder THE CRADDOCK BANDS 


PORT-AU-PRINCE............ 
PARADE of the WOODEN SOLDIERS ..... Jessel... .Morrissey clk ane Unloeeation 


es Se Rimsky-Korsakov... .Cray 


CORONATION SCENE...... 


For Band and Mixed Chorus (ad lib.) ............ Cornwell and Myers 
(Full Band each $5.00 — 


NEW FOR ORCHESTRA 


Two delightful compositions, describing interesting segments of 22nd & Ork Streets © Kansas City 8, Mo. 
American life. Both are on the Elementary and High Schoo! level. Your Local 
(Set ‘A’ $5.00 each —— Set ‘B’ $7.50 each —— Set ‘C’ $10.00 each) Craddock Representative. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP. HARRIS HUNTLEY 


RCA Bldg. ® Radio City © New York Oklahoma City, Okla. 



















The ORIGINAL Luxury Weave Fabric 
for Band Uniforms 


Only in CRAD-O-CORD do you enjoy these out 
standing features typical of Craddock 
leadership: 





@ Developed specifically for band uniforms 
Superior 100% virgin wool worsted | 

Populor weight; luxurious feel 

Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

Retains shape holds press longer 


Finer weave assures tonger wear 


Variety of popular colors 


You can both see and feel the superior quality 
of this luxury fabric pioneered by Craddock 
and available only from 
Craddock 








for bandsmen 


¢; CRADDOCK 
7 \UNIFORMS 


From The House of Craddock 








Symphonic Band each $7.50) 





....... Harry A. Alshin 


2629 Northwest 30th 












Telephone: Windsor 3-7987 
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TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 





Piano Trinity University Choir 
Voice Marshall Barnes, Director 
Strings Winds Opera Workshop 
Organ John Seagle, Director 
Music Literature Trinity University Band 
History Irving Dreibrodt, Director 
Theory Guest Professor — Piano 
Composition Miss Dorothy White 


Music Department Chairman—John Seagle 
ASSOCIATE CHAIRMAN—FRANK HUGHES 


715 Stadium Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 

















for school 


Martin’s latest achievement, a fluegel horn of improved 
design, is ready to add bold new tone color to your band. 
Whatever your past impressions of fluegel horns, you’ll 
forget them after trying this new instrument. Years of 
research and testing were required to perfect its new bore. 
Now, even young horn players may attain good intonation 
with a little practice. Arrange with your dealer to try a 
new Martin fluegel horn. Its accuracy of scale and rich 
tone will delight you. 


MARTIN 
FLUEGEL HORN 


Deluxe Committee and 
Imperial models in lac- 
quered brass, gleaming 
silverplate or burnished 
gold, complete with case. 
Illustrated is Committee 
model in lacquered brass. 


MARTIN 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY © ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Microgroove Music 


By GEORGE ANSON 


Texas Wesleyan College 


Fort Worth 


CHADWICK: Four SymphonicSketches 


The Eastman—Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Howar; 
Hanson. 
MERCURY MG 50104 

CHAMPAGNE FOR ORCHESTRA 
Music by Johann and Josef Strauss, 
The Philharmonia Orchestra cop 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
ANGEL 35342 

GOTTSCHALK: Piano Music. 
Eugene List, piano. 
VANGUARD VRS 485 

HANDFL: ‘Solomon’. An Oratorio. 
Soloists with the Beecham Chora! 
Society and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Two discs. 
ANGEL 3546 

ORFF: ‘Die Kluge’. 
Soloists with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. 
ANGEL 3551. 

ROSZA: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. 
Jascha Heifetz with the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Hendl; and 

SPOHR: Concerto No. 8 in A minor, 
Opus 47. 
Heifetz with the RCA Victor 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Izler Solomon. 
RCA Victor LM 2027. 

SFSSIONS: String Quartet No. 2. 
The New Music Quartet; and 

McPHEE: Concerto for Piano and 
Wind Octet. | 
Grant Johannesen, piano, wit! 
octet conducted by Carlos Surinact 
COLUMBIA ML 5105 

ARTURO TOSCANINI: PROGR AY. 
Music by Dukas, Rossini, Verdi, 
and Wagner. 


The New York Philharmonic Sym-f 


phony Orchestra conducted }; 
Arturo Toscanini. 


CAMDEN CAL 309. 





Southern Methodist 


University 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


announces engagement of 
MACK HARRELL 


fameus Concert and Operatic Baritone as 
Artist-Teacher with Gyorgy Sandor, Al 
fred Mouledous, Paul Vellucci, Travis 
Shelton, Jack Kilpatrick and others in 
distinguished faculty 
GRADUATE 
AND UNDERGRADUATF PROGRAMS 


Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 
Dallas 5, Texas 
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Me Pianists 


BACH AND MUSICAL GROWTH OF 
THE STUDENT 
By CHARLES F. WOOTTON, 
Associate Professor of Music, 
Howard Payne College 

The greatness of Bach is something 
so taken for granted that it becomes 
rather difficult to put one’s finger on 
the actual qualities that go toward 
making his superiority. Bach had 
great mechanical] skill in composition. 
He knew all the rules for writing in all 
the most involved musical forms; coun- 
terpoint, canon, fugue, and harmony 
were all second nature to him, and he 
composed as naturally as most of us 
write a friendly letter. He wrote eas- 
ily in all forms for all known instru- 
mental combinations afid for voices. He 
contributed largely to violin literature, 
to organ music, to harpsichord and cla- 
vichord and thereby to piano literature, 
and to choral literature. He contrib- 
uted to both secular and sacred aspects 
of music. Al] these contributions are 
of the highest type and most difficult 
mechanically, technically, and intellec- 
tually. Well, what of it? Other com- 
posers of his own time, before his time, 
and since his time have been good 
workmen, craftsmen, great technicians, 
and masters of the intellectual aspects 
of composing. Wherein is Bach greater 
than they? 

It seems in the cases of most artists 
that when technic is mastered and 
formalism fully grasped, the human or 
emotional side of their production suf- 
fers. Too often contrapuntal music 
is just an exposition of the composer’s 
ability to solve mathematical problems. 
I used to feel that way about Bach. 
For a long time it seemed to me that 
he was just a super-mathematician, and 
I neglected him for the more (so I 
thought) emotional Romanticists. How- 
ever, a fellow does grow up, and I did 
in regard to Bach. 

I had struggled with the mental and 
technical problems of the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier, and I failed to find any 
emotional satisfaction in it because I 
was not equal to the technical require- 
ments of that great work, let alone the 
necessary interpretative powers which 
the work must have brought to it in 
order that its human mesasge may be 
Made apparent. 

After some years of misunderstand- 
ing Bach, I had the opportunity to sing 
in the St. Louis Choir under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William B. Heyne. I had 
heard the B Minor Mass under his direc- 
tion the year before, and while I un- 
derstood the magnitude of it I certainly 
didn’t grasp the significance of the 
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music. My wife and I learned the 
Passion According to St. Matthew the 
first year we sang with Dr. Heyne’s 
choir, and we both learned that Bach 
can be very human, even emotional, for 
those who can study his music under a 
Master. The following year the Choir 
sang the Mass again, and after 2 years 
of close contact with the music, and 
under the guidance of one who loved it 
and fully understood it, my wife and I 
grew to love it too, and to respond to 
the deep emotional qualities that are 
in it. I was an assistant director of the 
Choir for one year, and so became quite 
intimately acquainted with these great 
choral works of Bach. That is the way 
to learn to like Bach: hear it a great 
deal under the tutelage of a fine mu- 


Ds 


i 
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sician. The fugues and contrapuntal 
devices become secondary to the emo- 
tional effect after the themes and the 
verbal text become familiar. 

After this acquaintance with the 
choral music of Bach even the Prel- 
udes and the Fugues of the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier became illumined for me, 
and I began to enjoy them as music 
and not as examples of arithmetic. I 
heard a good many of the organ works 
and some of them in the piano tran- 
scriptions by Liszt, Busoni, Tausig, etc., 
and a whole new world of musical val- 
ues became more and more apparent. 

Recently I heard the fine Czech pian- 
ist, Rudolf Firkusny, play the C Minor 
Fantasia and that great introduction to 
Romanticism, the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, and had called to my atten- 
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BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Daniel A. Sternberg Dean 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, piano. 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 
uate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 


string -quartette 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


WwW. R. White, President Waco, Texas 











Free! 1957 Choir Robe Catalog 


Our new 1957 robe catalog is just off the press — 
and it's filled with large photographs of distinctive 
choir robes by Peterson. There are many, many styles 
to choose from over 28 different accessories — 
robes for youngsters and a selection for the director. 


We will send you this catalog complete with 
fabric previewers so that you can easily visualize 
your robes. No obligation. If you're even thinking 
about buying new choir robes this year, it will pay 
you to send for the new Peterson catalog 
immediately. Write to Thomas A. Peterson, Robes, 
$01 East 33rd Street, Kansas City 9, Missouri. 
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TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
OUR NATION'S FINEST BANDS 


Our NEW Style Book 
No. 472 in Colors, avail- 
able without charge to 
BAND DIPECTORS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING COMMITTEES 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS AN 
AUTHORITY ON FINE DESIGNING, AND 
FOR SOUND MANUFACTURING PRACTICES. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1065 S. 4th st. 
} GREENVILLE, iLeLiInors 
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A BUSINESS MAN 


LOOKS AT MUSIC TRAINING 


The following is an address to 
Kappa Kappa Psi and Tau Beta 
Sigma Homecoming Banquet, Texas 
Tech College, November 3. -:----++--*: 
The address was made by Mr. Dub 
Rogers, President of KDUB-TV in 
Lubbock. Mr. Rogers is widely 
known in the TV business, and 
holds executive positions in several 
telecasting and civic organizations. 
Mr. Roger’s first band work was 
done with the fine Waco High School 
Band under the direction of Lyle 
Skinner. He later played in the 
Baylor University Band under the 
direction of Everett McCracken. 


There are lots of things you must 
learn when you're in a band. If 
that wasn’t true, I’m sure we would 
not have such distinguished alumni 
of our Tech Band here in the audi= 
ence. Things besides music, | 
mean! 

For instance, you must learn that 
you have to be careful not to step 
on the fellow in the front of you 
and at the same time keep out of 
the way of the fellow behind you. 
This is a good lesson to learn early, 
because it applies all through life. 

You learn to keep in step, too. 
And to appreciate the finer things 
in life, like the concertos of Flvis 
Presley. Daughter of a friend of 
mine was listening to Flvis on her 
phonograph the other day and asked 
her father dreamily whether he had 
ever heard anything so wonderful. 
He said he hadn’t, except the time 
he heard a collision between a truck 
loaded with milk cans and another 
loaded with ducks. 

I started playing a musical ins— 
trument when | was six, and despite 
the protests of the neighbors, | 
didn’t stop until | was 30 years old. 
Six is an age when it’s pretty diffi— 
cult to get a youngster to do his 
practicing. I remember there were a 
couple of youngsters who were 
brothers and they were learning to 
play the piano. I saw one of them 
out in front of his house during a 
practice session one day and | asked 
him where his brother Freddie was. 
He said. ‘We were playing a duet 
and | finished first.’ 

I expect you remember the old 
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mountaineer who was watching a 
band play for the first time. He 
kept his eye on the trombonist and 
finally turned to a friend to whisper: 
*‘There’s some trick to it’he ain’t- 
really swallerin’ it. 

I like bandmasters and orchestra 
leaders. One of the great popular 
orchestra leaders who always likes 
to lead a band is Paul Whiteman. 
The stories about him are legend, 
not particularly bearing upon his 
musical ability, but rather upon 
his fine talent for handling musicians. 

One fellow who used to work for 
him told me about the time years 
ago that he first joined the Whiteman 
Orchestra. It was playing a concert 
in Atlantic City and this was about 
the time that the orchestra was at 
its peak. In an extended pause 
during the playing of the famous 
‘Rhapsody in Blue,’ my friend—on 
his first appearance—let go with a 
flat bleep on his trumpet. He ex- 
pected Whiteman to pull a derringer 
and shoot him. Instead the old 
maestro winked at him and, after 
the concert, put his arm around his 
shoulder and said encouragingly: 
‘Son, let that be a lesson to you. 
When you do something, do it big 
and noisy so people will notice 
you. Even when you goof’. 

You’ve learned something by 
playing in the band and by enjoying 
the good companionship of Kappa 
Kappa Psi and Tau Beta Sigma. 
Believe me, you have and this is 
in all seriousness. 

As you leave school, you're go- 
ing to discover what all the olds— 
ters have been talking about when 
they say this is the land of oppor- 
tunity. Everything isn’t going to 
be easy, of course, and there are 
going to be days when you'll be 
wishing you were back in the clois— 
tered comfort of old Texas Tech. 
But there are going to be days of 
triumph. And I don’t know what 
percentage of you will follow musi: 
as a career but | imagine, on balance, 
that it is a low figure. 

But music will follow you. You've 
learned an) appreciation of an art 
form that is more than a universal 
language. You have learned the 
lesson of working together and the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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tion that in these works Bach has even 
anticipated the Modernists. The C Minor 
Fantasia is full of impressionistic ef- 
fects, and so is the Fantasia, especially, 
of the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 
Mr. Olin Downes, in a lecture on Bach, 
alled attention to this quality of im- 
essionism in Bach. 

There are melodies to suit every mood 
in Bach. There are gay dance tunes, 
meditative improvisations, moments of 
religious exaltation, and even in his 
slightest little pieces one feels a certain 
respect that the composer must have 
had for human values, for individual 
worth, for manliness, and for gvoodness. 
In Bach there is a perfect balance be- 
tween form, content, and emotional ex- 
pression. That it takes a while to grasp 
the meaning of Bach is no disparage- 
ment of the composer. It simply 
makes us appreciate him more when we 


p+ 


do reach the point where we understand 
him. Another thing that makes Bach 
worth-while is the fact that after long 
acquaintance with his works new and 
hitherto un-noticed points of heauty 
and interest arise—we don’t get tired 
of Bach. No other composer is guite 
so satisfying to the player or singer: 
there is no musical experience quite so 
gratifying as that felt when a Bach 
piece is conquered and the player can 
share it with his listeners. 
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This article was contributed by 


PL. Syndicate, New York, N.Y. 


If you want to be popular, don’t 
whisper to your companion during a 
symphony concert: “The trumpet is a 
direct descendant of the Zzinke.’ 
Your facts would be right, but your 
decorum would be all wrong. 

Today, we are so accustomed to 
playing and talking about oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, trumpets, trom— 
bones, saxophones and flutes, we 
seldom realize that these labels for 
the instruments we know so well are 
fairly new——some of them very new. 
There have been times when musical 
chit—chat concerned itself with 
learned comments on the zinke, the 
ophicleide, the bombarde, the dul— 
cino, the rackett, the theorbo, and 
the krumhorn, to name only a few of 
the instruments that once occupied 
the more or less uncrowded world of 
music. 

Maurice Selmer, noted French 
instrument maker and authority on 
early wind instruments, points out 
that the names of these predecessors 
of the oboe, trumpet and bassoon 
were not at all strange to the com— 
posers who wrote for them, or to the 
people who played them. He adds, 
however, that various contemporary 
comments indicate there were fre— 
quently sounds somewhat less than 
soothing produced on these instru— 
ments. As far as that goes, no one 
would claim that every note played 
on a wind instrument today is per— 
fect~—witness this traditional, and 
cynical, definition of an oboe: ‘An 
ill woodwind that nobody blows 
good.’ 
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HORN Since GABRIEL 


The fact remains, however, that 
today’s best wind instruments are 
produced by extraordinarily gitted 
craftsmen and are as mechanically 
perfect as science and highly spe— 
cialized skills can make them. The 
history of these instruments is a 
long record of gradual development 
and improvement; they didn’t suddenly 
come into being perfectly made of 
the proper materials, or perfectly 
adjusted to the laws of physics and 
acoustics. The record of this de— 
velopment involves some dramatic 
individual achievements——such as 
the invention of the saxophone by 
the Belgian, Adolphe Sax; and it 
also contains many anonymous con— 
tributions to instrumental advances. 

Romance, drama, dedicated pur— 
suit of an idea and brilliant scien— 
tific conquests are woven into the 
history of musical instruments, 
especially of wind instruments—— 
‘the voices’ of the modern band, and 
one of the three principal ‘choirs’ of 
all symphony orchestras (the other 
two being the strings and the per— 
cussion). 

A youngster, for instance, just 
starting in on the trumpet he received 
for Christmas (or for his birthday), 
should find the going a bit easier if 
he knows something about the trum— 
pet’s history. He might be surprised 
to learn that at the Olympic Games of 
396 B.C. there was a trumpet con— 
test——just as there are local, regional 
and national band and instrument 
contests today. 

The young trumpeter, who may think 
he’s having a hard time, might de— 
velop a more relaxed perspective 
when he knows that piston valves 


now used on all trumpets were not 
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flutes and 
piccolos 


Tonal quality, perfect pitch control, 
4 playing ease, and long-lasting 
: durability makes Gn Artley the ideal 
. choice for student or professional. 
Play an Artley . . . and enjoy years 
q of profound musical enjoyment. 
“Smart Styling” is the word 
for Artley Cases. Made of 
: ‘4 co.0rful, durable plastics 


with genuine leather bind- 
ing. 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. 


INDIANA 
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DEGREES: 


MAJOR FIELDS 





Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, 
Director 


A. I. McHOSE, 
Director of Summer Session 





TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Bachelor of Music, 
Master of Music, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Musical Arts, 

Doctor of Philosophy. 


Applied Music, 
Public School Music, Theory, 
Composition, Musicology. 


Dormitories for Men and Women 
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F or Information Write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, 
Director. of Admissions 


Eastman School of Music 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF 


The 


MUSIC EDUCATOR 


By GENE CHENOWETH 
Director of Guidance, Jordan College 
of Music, Butler University 
Back in 1926, when I started to high 
school, I discovered to my amazement 
ment that there were three orchestras 
in the school of my choice. Represent- 
ing three different levels of achieve- 
ment, they were appropriately named 
the A., B. and C. orchestras. The “A” 
Orchestra numbered some 75 pieces, 
and if memory serves me right con- 
tained approximately full symphonic in- 
strumentation. The “B” Orchestra, of 
somewhat similar size, was not as fully 
instrumentated but it contained a solid 
core of neophyte string players jousting 
for promotion into the “A” orchestra as 
graduation created vacancies. The “C” 
Orchestra, it seems to me, was largely 
composed of string players who couldn’t 
make the grade into the “B” Orchestra. 
The two other high schools in the city 
boasted of “going concerns” in their 
orchestra departments, and rivalry was 
keen between the students of the three 
schools regarding the question of who 

had the “best” orchestra. 

Our orchestra played a good deal of 
the standard literature and we were 
familiar with a good many of the works 
of Beethoven, Bizet, Von Suppe, Weber, 
tossini, Mozart, Wagner, etc., by the 
time we graduated from high school. I 
also remember that some of the profes- 
sional musicians of the community 
dropped in on us from time to time, 
sometimes just to listen and comment, 
and at other times to conduct us in re- 
hearsal at the invitation of our director. 
Their visits and their interest were al- 
ways a matter of excitement and en- 
couragement to us. 

CLASS TEACHING IN 1926 

To my knowledge, and I believe this 
statement to be correct, there was very 
little, if any, class teaching of instru- 
ments as a part of the public school cur- 
riculum. I do remember one or two 
teachers giving individual lessons in the 
boiler room of the high school. During 
my own grade school experience, 4 man 
did come around and offer to teach a 
violin class at twenty-five cents a head 
if sufficient interest could be shown to 


continued on page 12 
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Masquerade in 
Vienna 


L. Marguerite House A new 
high school operetta in 3 acts 
adapted from Johann Strauss’ 
“Die Fledermaus,” this gay 
presentation features 27 musi- 
cal numbers, with 9 solo and 5 
speaking parts. Duration: 242 
hours. Score: $3:50. Chorus 
Parts: 75c. (Stage guide and 
Orchestra Parts available on 
monthly rental. 


A Christmas Carol 


Virginia Hagemann An _ excit- 
ing treat for junior high 
schools: Charles Dickens’ im- 
mortal Chrismas story now an 
operetta in 2 acts! Duration: 
45 min. Complete suggestions 
for stage setting, lighting and 
props are included. $1.50. 


















































Tunes for Teens 
Rufus Wheeler and Elie Sieg- 
meister. A junior high SAT 
song book featuring 35 songs of 
America — songs of the early 
South, of gold prospectors and 
mountaineers, of the western 
cowboy, of riverboat men and 
early fermers — all arrgnged 
simply and affectively within 
the practical limits of jynipr 
high choruses. Accompaniment: 
anything handy. Chord symhbdls 
provided. $1.00. 





































































More Tunes 
For Teens 


Selected and arranged by Rufus 
Wheeler and Elie Siegmeister. 
An SATB song book for high or 
junior high schools. Twenty-one 
selections ideal for classroom or 
concert. The material is fresh, 
exciting and for the most part 
presented for the first time in 
SATB form. $1.00 


Sing With Me 

Selected and arranged by Ruth 
Bampton. Twenty-eight  tradi- 
tional and folk tunes for ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
choruses. Due to the simplicity 
of the second part or added des- 
cant, music educators find that 
this book provides an excellent 
transition between unison and 
two-part singing. 40 pp. $1.00. 
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KNOW YOUR CLINICIANS 





Guy Fraser Harrison, clinician for 
the orchestra division 


Guy Fraser: Herrison was bere and 
educated in England. He studied 
at Royal College of Music in I.ondon 
with Sir Walter Parratt and Sir Wal— 
ford Davies. He studied piano with 
Herbert Sharpe. 

Mr. Harrison came to the United 
States in 1920 and one year later 
was appointed to the faculty at 
Fastman School of Music. He en— 
tered the field of conducting in 
1924 at the insistence of the re— 
nowned conductor, Albert Coates. 
He has conducted the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Rochester Phil— 
harmonic, Minneapolis, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Toronto 
Orchestras. 

Vr. Harrison has been honored 
with an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music from the Fiastman School 
of Music and has received two 
citations from the National Associ— 
ation of American Composers and 
Conductors, and the National League 
Music. 

We will be honored to have Mr. 
Harrison, now conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra 
with us in February at the TMEA 


convention—clinic. 
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Recorded under the supervision and direction of DR. HARRY ROBERT WILSON. 
Performed by the concert Choir of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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VOCAL STUDENTS PRACTICE AID RECORDS 


BOX 209, MADISON SQUARE STATION, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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SERIES 


Arrangements for Solo Trumpet 
with Band Accompaniment 


Arranged by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 
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CARNIVAL OF VENICE 
FLIGHT OF THE 
BUMBLE BEE 


TRUMPET RHAPSODY 


TRUMPET BLUES AND 
CANTABILE 


ness 


CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 


Prices for each Composition 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE. .... 1.00 
EXTRA PARTS,EACH. ... . 40 
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Modern Symphonic — 
Arrangements 
for Band 


By 
MEYER KUPFERMAN 


BEYOND THE | 
BLUE HORIZON 


By RICHARD A. WHITING 
and W. FRANKE HARLING 




















THAT OLD 
BLACK MAGIC 


By 


HAROLD ARLEN 
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THE HYMN TUNE 


AS THE ESSENCE 
OF PROTESTANTISM 


By Dr. James E. Richards 
Head, Music Department 
East Texas State Teachers College 


Many persons blithely take for 
granted the music performed during 
their church services. Such naivete 
is fraught with innumerable possi— 
bilities of misinterpretation, and, 
even as with political freedoms, 
unless we guard zealously our 
traditions, eventual loss of privilege 
may result. Seldom or never does 
‘the layman pause to question the 
‘whys’ and ‘wherefores’ of the 
various types of music used, to 
consider their relation to the church 
service proper, or to ponder their 
role and significance insofar as 
church doctrines are concerned. 

To some, church music con— 
stitutes simply an embellishment or 
beautifying flourish adorning the 
fundamental framework of the ser— 
vice proper. To others, choral and 
or instrumental music represents 
an integral and vital phase of re— 
ligious ceremony and experience. 
Well might we raise questions as to 
the proper function of church music. 
Should it create in the congregation 
a ‘wear your heart on your sleeve’ 
emotional reaction to be evidenced 
by a status of hyper excitement 
externally manifested through 
shouting, dancing, gesticulating, 
et cetera? Or should it serve to 
lull one into an _ irrational and 
lethargic mental and physical state 
much as would an opiate adminis— 
tered opportunely by a skillful 
physician? Perhaps there is some 
more subtle and purposive function 
for the great art of sacred music to 
which countless thousands have 
dedicated themselves throughout 
the centuries. A brief considera— 
tion of the original objectives that 
resulted in the development of the 
hymn tune, per semight yield valu— 
able clues as to certain proprieties. 

The chorale or hymn tune that 
was fostered with the advent of 
Protestantism was 
simple, texted melody to be sung 
by the congregation in unison 
(without harmony) with or without 
instrumental accompaniment. It 
differed materially from former 
church music in certain ways: (1) 
it was technically easy enough to 


originally a 
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bear accurate performance by the 
entire congregation, not requiring a 
professional or highly trained choir: 
(2) the vernacular language, not 
Latin was the language used ip 
order that the congregation could 
comprehend the text; and (3) music 
and text were purposefully simpli- 
fied so that the congregation through 
active participation in the perform— 
ance could approach God directly 
in both word and music. 


Thus, the readily—singable, 
stately and dignified hymn tune 
sung in unison By the entire con- 
gregation is one of the most impor- 
tant manifestations, a direct out- 
growth, if you will, of the very 
essence of Protestantism. Accord— 
ingly, ‘barbershop quartet’ idioms 
and ‘popular’ or ‘commercial’ styles 
(replete with trite harmonies, hum— 
ming choruses, and ‘Schmaltzy’ or 
‘jazzy’ effects) have no place in 
the fundamental religious experience 
of the Protestant. Those techni- 
ques should be reserved for per- 
formance at secular events, and 
church choir and congregational 
singing might well revert to a more 
dignified and formal status border- 
ing on the ‘severe’, at least rela— 
tively. If harmony is to be supplied 
let it be the function of the choir 
and organist, not a ‘whiskey tenor’— 
or worse still, a superannuated, 
droning alto! 

The congregation can best help 
to create and move toward a more 
vivid musical—religious experience 
if all will sing with forthright vital- 
ity and sincerety the melody or 
hymn tune in unison. Choirs fre- 
quently assist congregations in 
learning these hymns by singing 
unison on the first stanza, or even 
the first and last stanzas. Listen 
this Sunday for the powerful and 
overwhelming effect created in the 
church of your choice through unison 
hymn singing. Remember, partici- 
pation is the keynote to success, 
and it is contagious. A ‘let John 
do it’ attitude leaves much to be 
desired from the general Christian 
viewpoint, and it would seem par- 
ticularly inappropriate with regard 
to congregational singing of the 
chorales or hymn tunes which are, 
in reality, the very essence of 
Protestantism. 
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CLARINET TONE 


Keith McCarty 
Texas Tech 


There are four factors involved in the 
improvement of tone quality and inton- 
ation of the clarinet. These factors are: 
(1) the reed; (2) the embouchure; 
(3) the instrument itself; (4) the fin- 
gers. The above factors involve too 
many individual differences in physical 
make-up and personal preference to list 
them in a common order of importance. 
The following remarks about each of 
the above factors are personal observ- 
ations and opinions. Right or wrong, 
let us hope they are worthy of your 
consideration. 

The reed is of primary importance, 
but truthfully this small piece of cane 
receives blame more than it could ever 
be in error. We have all heard of many 
ways to select a reed. The reed that 
will probably give good results is one 
that is not greenish in color and that 
has “no weak spots” in it. These spots 
can be located by holding a reed to a 
light and observing the outline of the 
darker or heavier grains in the cane. 
The dark grains should be even and 
outline a shape like the tip of the reed. 
We must use all possible means of se- 
lecting a reed, for a responsive reed 
is the primary means to a good per- 
formance. 

The only sure test for a reed is the 
playing test. If the player is using a 
good reed, assuming the embouchure is 
correct, the mouthpiece and barrel joint 
should emit concert F-sharp fifth line. 
With the complete clarinet, a good reed 
should emit a sharp A below the staff, 
an in-tune C third space, and a flat F 
above the staff. These pitches, when 
blown freely, are usually naturally out 
of tune as mentioned. If the reed is 
too soft, the low A may be in tune but 
the C will be flat and dull in quality, 
and the F becomes a weak E. The soft 
reed is flat in pitch and lifeless in tone 
color; the reed may close up entirely 
if it is too soft. If the reed is too 
hard, the low A will be “airy” and very 
sharp but the C becomes harsh and the 
high F may get up to pitch. The hard 
reediis airy in quality and sharp in pitch. 
The average clarinetist should perhaps 
play on a medium soft reed—a number 
two or two and one-half. Always give 
a new reed the opportunity to respond; 
always give a good reed the opportunity 
to rest! 

A soft reed may be cut off slightly 
at the tip; a commercial reed cutter can 
be used to strengthen it. A hard reed 
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may be shaved slightly on the sides and 
“touched up” in the “heart.” A fine 
razor blade shaving a reed on a smooth 
surface is as good a method as any 
other for weakening a reed; a reed 


The method of reshaping or changing 
of a commercial reed is a matter of 
personal experience. The next article 
will deal with the second factor, the em- 
bouchure. 


must always be scraped towards its tip. 

The tip of the reed should always be 
placed flush with the tip of the mouth- 
piece. No reed should ever be played 
for over one-half hour at a time! All 
clarinetists should have at least two 
equally good reeds ready for practice or 
performance. All reeds must be mois- 
tened in the mouth before playing and 
wiped on the heel of the hand after 
playing. Lipstick or any foreign matter 
should never be allowed to adhere to 
the reed. 








Carl Fischer recommends— 


MELODY BOOK FOR STRINGS 
by MERLE J. ISAAC 


A varied and tuneful group of pieces for young string players. May 
be used for solo or group playing, with piano accompaniment. 


Price: Score .. ..2:00 Piano... .1.00 Parts, each ., 60 


SONGS FOR PRE.TEENTIME 
by IRVIN COOPER 


The newest work by Irvin Cooper, whose other books, ‘‘Letters to Pat’’ 
and ‘‘Tunetime for Teentime,"’ have been so successful. 


0 3953 Price .85 


OUR FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


by LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


A FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO by the well known music-educator, 
Lorrain E. Watters, whose books, ‘‘Our Own Orchestra Folio’’ and 
*“Our Junior Symphony Orchestra Folio,’’ have been tremendously 
successful. 








Suitable for small groups to full orchestra. Large ,easy-to-read notes. 


Price: Piano-Conductor ...... | 


- 
.f 


i 


Parts, each 


Send for Free Violin Part. Department No. 2R. 


JOLLY COME SING AND PLAY 
by RUTH ROWEN and BILL SIMON 


A collection of 15 American Folk Songs, some for unison singing, 
others for melody and descant. Related stories and activities are pre- 
sented. A novel feature is the provision for rhythm band. 


O 3998 Price 1.00 


CARL FISCHER nc. 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - 





62 COOPER SQUARE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y 
DALLAS - LOS ANGELES 
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continued from page 8 


make it worth his while. A few of us 
lid get started in that way. However, 
he used most of the class period each 
week in playing for us so 
learned very little. 


that we 
By the sixth week 
I knew Drdla's “Sovenir” by heart, but 
I knew nothing of the mechanics of 
holding the bow or the instrument prop- 
erly, and I was still ineffectually play- 
ing on the first two open strings. My 
parents soon decided that I wasn’t re- 
ceiving worthwhile instruction at 
school, withdrew me from the class, and 
started my study with a private teacher. 
PRIVATE TEACHING IN 1926 

The private teachers of the 
were the 
the music 


com- 
“feeder-system” for 
department of the public 
I couldn’t have been aware of 
all of them as a small boy, but I can 
recall now, about six or seven private 
violin teachers, two 'cello teachers, and 
two string bass instructors. The vivlin 
teachers, at least, seemed to be doing 
all right financially. 


munity 


schools. 


The two outstand- 
ing ones had full schedules and were 
turning would-be pupils away from 
The ex- 
cellence of the high school orchestras 
could be directly traced to their influ- 
ence. A number of their students hold 
prominent positions in major symphony 
orchestras today, and at least two 
achieved prominence as concert artists. 


their doors at $4 per lesson. 


Still others have gone on into the busi- 
ness and professional life of their city, 
but still continue to participate in its 
musical affairs; and some were seized 
with the vision of the place of music in 
the school curriculum and have them- 
selves become music educators. 

By now you may have gathered that 





GOOD NEWS! 


for choral programs 


Let’s Pray for Peace 
By T. Francis McLaughlin 


A sincere and moving composition 
emphasizing the importance of 
prayer in helping to attain univer- 
sal accord. 


S.A.B. Price—-.20 


Methuselah 
By George J. Abbott 


A rollicking tune which will add 
a bit of spice to your program. 
S.A.B. Price—.20 


Send for Complimentary Copies! 


KENDOR MUSIC CO. 


East Aurora, N. Y. 





*years ago; a sort of a musical 
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I have developed a longitudinal perspec- 
tive of that culture of only twenty-five 
“vard- 
stick” against which | am viewing our 
programs of today. 

cannot be fair unless he also 
assesses the differences. It is true that 


One 


we have many more distractions, and 
much in the way of organized free (7?) 
time actviities for children today. We 
have TV. In 1926 few families could 
afford a radio, and some of us would sit 
on the cold pavement in front of an 
electric shop just to hear the speaker 
blare out a performance of Rossini’s 
“William Tell’ Overture by The New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Damr 
rosch. Today we have children’s con- 
certs and free “Pop” concerts. We were 
music hungry then, and we were willing 
to suffer from cold or go without sup- 
per to satisfy that hunger. 

Today our situation is different and 
we must frankly face the realities of 
1956 if we are to make sense. 

First: The private teacher of the 
community no longer is the “feeder” 
system for our instrumental organiza- 
tions. One Supervisor in a large city 
recently told me that a survey indicated 
that only 10% of the instrumental stu- 
dents in his system were taking lessons 
under private teachers. Ninety percent 
of the students had their only study 
through the school instrumental classes! 

Second: The school music department 
apparently has the function today of 
arousing and maintaining interest in in- 
strumental music study. It can provide 
healthy, socialized, 
music making on the elementary level, 
and it can continue the musiétal sociali- 
zation through its performing organiza- 
tions on through high school. 

Third: However, instrumental class 
teaching must bow to the law of. di- 
minishing returns. 


opportunities for 


It has its limitations 
in time, beyond which it can no longer 
be perpetuated with a reasonable return 
of profit to either the pupil, the teach- 
ers, or the taxpayer. 
in many 


Drop-out rates 
schools, if honestly reported, 
By the end of 
the first semester, and certainly by the 
end of the first year, the spread of in- 
dividual differences within the 
generally makes is continuation a ques- 
tionable procedure, 

It is at this point, certainly, that both 
the pupil and the music educator need 
the services of the private instrumental 
specialist. By this time the pupil should 
recognize the need for, and have an ac- 
ceptance of, the more intensive and 
specialized training that a competent 
private teacher can give him. In a very 
real sense the situation of 1926 has been 
changed. The school music department 
is now, or should be, the feeder system 
for the private teacher. 


are distressingly severe. 


class 
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Private String Instruction—Urgent 

The urgency of this is much more cer. 
tain when we consider the strings. W; 
krrow at least that wind and percussion 
players with only class instruction do at 
least go on to develop some competency 
extend their range, etc., through just 
playing in the school orchestra or band 
With the strings, alas, this is not so 
Five years later, without private les. 
sons, they will still be playing element- 
ary music in the first position. They do 
not grow musically. They wither on th 
vine. 

Cause for Orchestra Decline 

This is beyond question, one of th 
reasons for the decline of the school or- 
chestras in our time. The orchestras 
began their rapid decline during the de- 
pression when parents could no longer 
afford to give lessons to their children. 
The public schools took over the whole 
job, and continued doing it for the next 
twenty years. 

Contrary to many of the rosy reports 
released from time to time regarding 
purported increases in string enroll- 
ment and presumed advances in the 
standards of the school orchestra pro- 
gram, I find it difficult to square such 
optimism with the facts. 

The latest census shows thirty-seven 
cities in Indiana with populations of 
over 10,000. Certainly, by any reason- 
able criteria, high school music depart- 
ments in cities of this size should pro- 
vide orchestra programs for their stu- 
dents. By a recent check, fourteen do 
not. Until recent years many of these 
same schools had flourishing orchestra 
programs. They have been allowed to 
die out. 

The twenty-three remaining cities 
should be cause for optimism, but objec- 
tive observation reveals, alas, that even 
some of these have very wobbly pro- 
grams indeed. In some cases the size 
of the high school orchestra has dwinda- 
led from seventy or seventy-five to fif- 
teen and twenty performers. In a ma- 
jority of cases it will be discovered that 
only strings are scheduled for regular 
daily rehearsals. The orchestra direc- 
tor must “borrow” wind and percussion 
players from the band for evening ol! 
late afternoon rehearsals just before 2 
concert in order to complete his instru- 
menation. During most of the semcs- 
ter the string players have no concep- 
tion of how the _ full 
sounds. 


orchestration 
How inspiring would our band 
programs be if the woodwinds spent 
most of the, year rehearsing without 
the benefit of basses and percussion? 
The State Solo and Ensemble Contest 
is another case in point. Here one would 
expect to find increasingly high stand- 
ard of string performance, yet both in 
numbers and quality of playing these 
auditions are unquestionably below the 
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state contests of, say, 1938 or 1939. 

Be assured that these statements are 
not set down without some pain. It 
would be a comforting thought to be- 
lieve otherwise. With a respectful bow 
in the direction of those hard-working 


teachers, whose exceptional orchestra 
programs are not included in the fore- 


going statements, one is still forced to 
accept the facts about conditions in the 
state as a whole. 
THE CURE 

If the school orchestra program is as 
sick as I think it is, what measures can 
we take to help correct it? 

Inspired Teaching 

May I ask first of all that I firmly be- 
lieve that wherever a teacher exists 
with the ability, the interest, and the 
determination to build an orchestra pro- 
gram, one will exist in spite of all ob- 
stacles. The teacher who has imagina- 
tion and zeal will be a molder of values 
in the community that empioys him. He 
will be a musical leader in the true 
sense rather than a seeker after a 
peaceful co-existence with the cultural 
mores of the community that has en- 
gaged his services. 


REHEARSAL TIMES 

Second: It seems evident by now that 
the six-period day has done much to 
curtail the music program as a whole. 
The talented pupils especially, who 
formerly found it possible to elect or- 
chestra and chorus, band and orchestra, 
band and chorus, orchestra and har- 
mony, etc., now find it virtually im- 
possible to do so. Something has to give. 
Since it is less of a utilitarian organiza- 
tion, the orchestra has been hit the 
hardest. It should be a vital respon- 
sibility of the Indiana Music Educator’s 
Association to assemble the facts re- 
garding the effect of the six period day 
on music programs in Indiana and, thus 
armed, petition the State Department of 
Education to evaluate ways and means 
of alleviating the schedule pressures 
that have developed as a result of the 
shortened program. 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

Third : Some way must be found for 
getting our string players, particularly 
the talented ones, eventually under the 
guidance of good private teachers. 
Until this happens our orchestras are 
running up blind alleys. Certainly this 
will involve better “selling” on our part, 
but it also means that we must make 
private teachers available where none 
now exist. If we will provide the nu- 
cleus for a class in our communities 
we will find that we can coax a violinist 
or a 'cellist to commute to our programs 
for a day or two of teaching each week. 
This sort of thing is being done now in 
a number of Indiana communities, and 
the results speak for themselves. 
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STRING SPECIALISTS 

Fourth: In departments where sev- 
eral music teachers are employed, at 
least one of these should be a string 
major; and when such a person is em- 
ployed he should not get the “leavings” 
in pupil time, equipment, library, and 
budget. 

GOOD EQUIPMENT 

Fifth: A better quality of instrument 
must be provided for beginning string 
players. It is poor economy, and music- 
ally unsound to provide the cheapest in- 
struments. The beginning student with 
any degree of musicality will be bitterly 
disappointed if his instrument produces 
a “green” harsh sound. What every be- 
ginning instrumental student wants 
most of all is a pleasing sound. So do 
his parents! 

xiven proper care and periodical ad- 
justment the string instruments in your 
department will not depreciate, and 
they will have many years of useful 
life. This, of course, is not true of the 
other instruments owned by the school. 

CONCLUSION 

Provided the above five conditions are 
met, there seems no reason to believe 
that a successful orchestra program 
cannot be implemented in any school 
community of sufficient size to support 
it. Unless some collective effort is made 
to avert it, hte next twenty-five years 
may all but see the disappearance of 
the school orchestra from the American 
scene. The question is: What do we 
want? 





BIG-3 CORPORATION ADDS 
FOREIGN CATALOG 

The Big 3 Music Corporation (Rob- 
bins-Feist-Miller), continuing its drive 
to expand the international scope of 
its educational and standard activities, 
has concluded an agreement to repre- 
sent a prominent Italian catalog 

Big 3 will be the sole selling agent 
in North America for the catalog of 
Edizoni Curci of Milan, Italy. The 
Curci catalog is particularly noted for 
its distinctive library of piano works 
by Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, 
Chopin, Liszt, Handel and other mas- 
ter composers. Curci piano collections 
are edited by contemporary piano au- 
thorities such as Alessandro Longo, Al- 
fredo Casella, Giuseppe Piccoli and 
Carlo Zecchi. The catalog also contains 
contemporary compositions by import- 
ant writers of the present era such as 
Alfredo Casella, Ricardo Zandonai and 
Ilidebrando Pizzetti. 

The Big 3 educational staff, under 
the direction of Ed McCauley, is plan- 
ning display of Curci publications at 
forthcoming educational conventions. 
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Noble and manly music invigorates the 
spirit, strengthens the wavering man 
and incites him to great and worthy 


KJOS. 


“Always the Finest”’ 


Experienced music educators always con- 
sult the catalogue of KJOS Latest list- 
ings ready at our new offices in Par) 


Ridge, Illinois. 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 
525 BUSSE HIGHWAY 
PARK RIDGE, ILL. 














INDEXING EQUIPMENT 


For Band, Orchestra, Choral, 
Phonograph Records, 
or Solo and Ensemble Libraries 


Indexing cards—title (white)—com- 
poser (blue)—and classification (sal- 
mon). A three-way cross-indexing 
system which is essential to the 
proper filing of any type music li- 
brary. 

Cards—4"x6"—per 100 cae Bae 

asst 


(any one rted) 


Alphabetical index guides for title 
t a 70 


Alphabetical index guides for 
composer index, A to Z rh 


Plain tab index guides for 
classification index, per dozen 


Filing case for 4" x 6’ index cards 
adjustable rider, each 24 


FILING ENVELOPES 


Quarto size for solos 
or ensembles 4 


March size ea. § .03 
Octavo size ea. .thi'» 
Choral music 
envelopes Te 


Concert size A 


CONTRACT AND RECORD CARDS 


4x6 Umiform record cards* per 101 0 
ix Instrument record cards per 100 
4x6 Studenst’ weekly practice report 

cards (both sides) per 100 0 
4x6 Accumulative music record cards 

(both sides) per 10) Gu 
4x} Musical inventory record cards 

(both sides) per 16° TAD 
5x Students’ schedule cards per 100 a) 
x12 Master schedule card 

(for director) each “7 
4%4x6', Check-out cards 

(quick-step size) each “3 
9x12 Check-out cards (concert 

folio size) each LB) 


Ask for samples of any of the above 
cards or envelopes 


Southern Music Company 


1100 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 
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A NEW CHILDREN’S OPERA IN 3 ACTS 


THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES 


by 





DAVID M. CLOSSON 


Complete with Dance and Stage Instructions 
PRICE $2.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


GLEN ROCK, 
NEW JERSEY 











GROW PROFESSIONALLY! 


ATTEND YOUR STATE AND NATIONAL 
MUSIC EDUCATORS’ CONFERENCES 











Continuing the tradition of offering 
you superlative Choral Collections, 


we now bring you the 


Boosey and Hawkes 


Choral Series 


Selected by JOHN CARLTON 





Compiled in four volumes (SSA, SATB, SATB SACRED, TTBB) to give 
you QUALITY and QUANTITY ar a price within the budget of the 
High School Choirs and the Choral Societies. The numbers have been 
selected from the many “best-sellers” in the Boosey and Hawkes Choral 


Catalog. Each volume gives you a wealth of program numbers for 
concert use 


SSA Album 85c — SATB, SATB SACRED, 
TTBB Albums, each $1.00 


Distributed in Canada by BOOSEY AND HAWKES ( CANADA) LTD., 209 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 


REQUEST OUR NEW CHORAL CATALOG FROM: 


P.O. BOX 18 
Booseyc.< MAwKMES | 0.0.30‘ x. 
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invented until 1815, and did no, 
come into general use until a good 
deal later. Before the introductioy 
of this first-aid to better perform 
ance, trumpet players really had , 
hard time——they had to change the 
- . ns , 

crooks’ in their trumpet to change 


: 


keys, which meant that to play qf 
trumpet in those days, one had to §f 


be a sleight—of—hand artist as wel! 
as a musician. 

The shining, silver-toned trumpet 
now used by amateurs and profession- 
als the world over, is a delicate mech- 
anism containing more than 200 sep- 
arate parts. It is this mechanical per- 
fection, gf course, that has contributed 
so much to the virtuosity of many 
great artists who make the trumpet 
their instrument. Obviously, the trum- 
pet won’t play by itself; it must be 
properly and expertly fingered, and the 
performer’s breath control must be ex- 
actly right. But, given this coopera- 
tion, the modern trumpet can make 
music unheard and undreamt of when 
musicians struggled with the leather- 
covered, wooden body of the zinke. 

Another member of the brass fam- 
ily—the French horn—offers a unique 
example of a clan in which the most 
recent addition and the original ances- 
tor are both “alive” at the same time. 
The French horn goes back to the sho- 
far, or ram’s horn, used in ancient He- 
brew ritual. The shofar is still in use 
and everyone, of course, knows the 
haunting tones of the French horn as 
it sings it phrases of burnished gold in 
a great symphony orchestra, or band. 

Many books could be—indeed, have 
been—written about the history and 
development of brass instruments and 
their woodwind cousins. The goal here, 
however, is merely to touch a few high- 
lights in this fascinating story, to sug- 
gest some refreshingly different by- 
paths for exploration by students and 
professionals who may need to “take 
ten” every now and then as a recess 
from their work at the music stand. 

The names of instruments, for in- 
stance, frequently provide clear ex- 
planations of the instrument’s charac- 
teristics. Take the oboe. Do you know 
what the word means? Well, the word 
“oboe” is an English adaptation of the 
French “haut-bois,” which means a 
wooden instrument with a high tone.’ 

The English horn offers a fine ex- 
ample of a label that apparently has 
no connection at all with the instru- 
ment it represents. The English horn 
also a double reed instrument, very 
much like an oboe, but with a pear- 
shaped bell and a somewhat smokier 
tone—is neither English, nor it is a 
horn. Some authorities believe the 
name “cor anglais” was transferred in- 
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correctly from the name used to de- 
scribe a very early form of this in- 
strument—this early type was bent, its 
tube making an obtuse angle. Hence 
the name “cor angle.” The “angle” 
made sense, but it still wasn’t a horn. 
You'll have to toss up and take your 
choice. 

And how about the trombone? There 
are those who feel that today’s jazz 
addicts are callously cavalier when 
they refer to this noble instrument as 
a “slush pump.” Could be, but the in- 
strument we know was once called a 
“sackbut”—a name many scholars be- 
lieve was derived from two Spanish 
words: “sacar,” to draw; and “bucha,” 
meaning pipe, or pump. Maybe the cats 
are right. 

The trombone, by the way, had the 
most spectacular debut in a symphony 
orchestra ever given any instrument. 
It was used in a symphonic score for 
the first time by Beethoven—and in his 
Fifth Symphony (to announce the main 
theme of the great Fourth Movement.) 

The clarinet also had impeccable 
sponsorship when it joined an orches- 
tra for the first time. Mozart intro- 
duced it, and all composers since Mo- 
zart’s day (band, orchestral, and cham- 
ber music) have used it with brilliant 
effect. 

The long and distinguished genealogy 
of the clarinet goes back to ancient 
Greece, but the prototype of the mod- 


ern instrument was invented by Jo- 
hann Denner of Nuremberg, about 


1690, At least 200 years elapsed, how- 
ever, before the fingering system de- 
veloped by Boehm for the intractable 
flute was adapted to the clarinet by 
Klose. 

The flute, of course, is the oldest of 
all wind instruments, having been as- 
sociated with Pan and many other more 
respectable individuals—including Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia. All per- 
formers on the flute, however, includ- 
ing Pan and Frederick and many lesser 
lights, were more or less frustrated by 
the difficulties of fingering the instru- 
ment and of making it play in tune. 
Then came Theobald Boehm of Munich 
(1794-1881), who, through a truly ex- 
traordinary series of experiments and 
investigations, developed entirely new 
mechanisms and a brand new fingering 
method, as he put it, “made nine fingers 
do the work of fourteen.” 

Before Boehm made the flute at 
least potentially tractable, there were 
many dim moments caused by its in- 
herent difficulties as a solo and en- 
semble instrument. The story is told 
of an orchestra conductor who once 
complained to the great composer 
Cherubini that he had only one flute 
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This instrument never 
became popular, al— 
though it was an im— 
portant experimental 
development. It is a 
multi—bell trumpet in 
C, built by Adolph Sax, 


inventor of the saxo— 


wey Sax sought to 
uild a trumpet with 
perfect intonation by 


giving each scale tone 
a separate bell. There 
are 13 belis. 





rhythms eliminated. 


DANCE BAND FOLIOS 


By BILL LAAS 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


These folios have been especially written to provide material for the high 
school dance band which will have a full, professional sound and yet stay 
within the limits of the abilities of the average high school musician. 

Each number is written in the traditional style and harmonies of pro- 
fessional “stock” orchestrations with problems of extreme range and intricate 


Although ideal for training material for the development of STYLE, 
PHRASING, BLEND, and BALANCE in the high school dance band, the 
arrangements will be found to contain audience appeal and “professional” 
sound to be suitable for use by mature groups. 


CONTENTS 





THE FIRST 
DANCE BAND FOLIO 
Boogin’ the Blues ........ Bill Laas 
Dark Eyes 
Dream Waltz ........... C. Daniels 
BICRIO cic cccwcsccecese J. Massenet 


Be PTTerererery A. G. Viloldo 
(Flaming Kiss Tango) 


I’ll Take You Home Again Kathleen 
—T. Westendorf 


Vilia “from the Merry Widow” 
—Franz Lehar 


1 Bb Trumpet and Drum. 


balanced combination. 


ist Alto Sax 
2nd Tenor Sax 
3rd Alto Sax 


all the trumpet parts. 


Send 











.636Uwisdé BEL WIN. Ine. 


Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE SECOND 
DANCE BAND FOLIO 


Bill Bailey “Won’t You Please Go 
BE” okcccssscises Se GRR 


Four o’Clock Jump 3ill Laas 
Golden Wedding . Gabriel Marie 
I Never Had It So Good Bill Laas 


Lonely Heart Tschaikowsky 


Moon Rose ........... E. Lamare 


Serenade Ricardo Drigo 





The arrangements in both folios are voiced to be effective with only 3 Saxes 
For Small groups the following instrumentation is an example of a well 


1st Trumpet 

2nd Trumpet 

Ist Trombone (preferred to 
Drums 


3rd Trumpet) 


75¢c each part 


All solos are cued for the entire section and all trombone solos are cued in 


YOU MAY ADD ANY ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS. 
THE VIOLINS AND Bb CLARINETS ARE OPTIONAL 


For FREE Sample Book 
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An endowed Schoo! of Fine Arts 


Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music 
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Drama 
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. Records . 
complete musical service. Stop in 
or mail your order to 805 Congress, 


Sheet Music . 


Austin, Texas. 


JR.REED 


Music Company 




















EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church music. 
The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty 
has national recognition. 
For details address 
School of Fine Arts 


Texas Christian 
University 
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available for his orchestra. 

“What,” said the conductor ,“is worse 
than one flute?” 

Cherubini replied 
flutes!” 

Those days, however, have passed and 
the modern flute played by a skilled 
performer, is, to quote Keats, “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” There 
have been no basic changes in flute 
construction since Bohem’s revolution- 
ary inventions, except, perhaps, in the 
materials now used. Flutes today are 
made of silver, gold or platinum, with 
a few still being made of wood. 

And Maurice Selmer points out here 
some of the problems and achievements 
of modern instrument-making in con- 
nection with the materials now used in 
fashioning flutes, clarinets and other 
wind instruments. 

The finest clarinets, says Selmer, are 
made of grenadilla wood, found in Por- 
tuguese East Africa and so hard it must 
be cut with diamond-toothed saws. 
Blocks of this wood, in appropriate 
lengths, are seasoned for many months 
in baths of special oils, a treatment de- 
signed to prevent cracking. 

The shaping of this grenadilla wood 
into the microscopically correct black 
tube that will give a clarinet its mellow 
tone and proper pitch is a job for ex- 
perts—experts who use special tools and 
precision devices developed solely to 
make a clarinet as mechanically and 
musically perfect as it is possible to 
make it. The same care and skills go 
into the manufacture of all other wind 
instruments. 


grimly: “Two 


It’s doubtful, however, if so many 
children and adults would adopt a wind 
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instrument for a hobby or a career jj 
the mechanized hazards that charac. 
terized these instruments im earlier days 
still plagued performers. Industry ex. 
perts in America estimate that approxi- 
mately 330,231 wind instruments wer, 
sold last year in the United States ang 
they look for a 20 per cent increase jn 
sales during the current year. 

But we should not forget the old jn- 
struments, even if we shouldn't 
member them out loud at a concert 
There are many distinguished mem- 
bers of the family and we owe them al) 
a debt—the ophicleide, a horn shaped 
like a snake in motion and played at 
Waterloo; the shawn, primitive doubk 
reed ancestor of the oboe, an example 
of which was found in an Egyptian 





tomb of 3700 B.C.; the bombarde, pro- 
genitor of the bassoon; and, as far back 
as we can go, the Pipes of Pan. 

At one time, each of these instru- 
ments was a new and exciting addition 
to the world of music and, although we 
should take just pride in the possession 
of a gleaming new trumpet, or mellow- 
voiced clarinet, there are a couple of 
things we should remember about 
them: they represent the latest level 
of high achievement in a long tradi- 
tion of change and advance that con- 
tinues today, as experts seek even bet- 
ter methods of manufacture and fine! 
standards of performance. In addition, 
we would do well to remember what 
George Bernard Shaw once said when 


confronted with a newly invented in- , 


strument (in this instance, a contia- 
bass clarinet). 

“There was never an _ instrument 
made yet that had not been invented 
years before the inventor was born. 
Whenever I speak of an instrument as 
new, I mean new to me.” 


A group of early 


one as vital 


the nearest 


use today. 


tant cousins. 
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horns, ancestors of the 
horns familiar to every- 
instru- 
jments in modern band 
‘and orchestra. The 
‘horn at bottom center !s 
relative 
of the French horn 10 
The others 


» shown are rather dis- 
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WHAT MUSIC CAN DO FOR 
OUR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
By R. H. ERVIN, 
Dean of Instruction 
Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

(from Ala.breve, October, 1956) 

Culturally and educationally music 
has been with us a long time. Making 
music has been approved by human ex- 
perience since the misty beginnings of 
history before the evolution of written 
records. Music like language seems to 
owe its beginnings to the primal urge 
and impulse for emotional expression. 
The interplay of intellectual organiza- 
tion and meaning on this simple but ur- 
gent impulse, seems to have begun at 
about the same time. The individual’s 
emotional and intellectual first steps 
in musical education seem to confirm 
this beginning pattern of cooperation 
between emotion and intellectual mean- 
ing in the origin of human music mak- 
ing. 

Music has been used always as a rich 
form of self and social entertainment. 
And in a time of expanded and ex- 
panding leisure, it is obvious that mu- 
sic must play a very major role in the 
noble use of leisure arts. The develop- 
ment of instruments and a varied liter- 
ture through the ages, demands that 
our use of music be vastly more im- 
portant than the Greek use of it in 
their golden age. 

In addition to the joy-making role of 
music, it has been held generally that 
music is character-building in its effect. 
I think good music rather celebrates 
and confirms such attitudes as love of 
country, God, and fellow-man, than it 
can inspire such attitudes where they 
do not exist. 

Surely, negatively speaking, while it 
may be extravagant to say that “a boy 
who blows a horn will not blow a 
safe,” it is abvious that band work and 
play withdraw a boy from behavior 
and experience with juvenile crime. It 
is at least most inconvenient for them 
to co-exist. 

Of course, music may celebrate, en- 
courage, and confirm cruelty, treason, 
and every type of rejection of tne ideal. 
The schools surely have a heavy re- 
sponsibility to join the crusade for good 
music in the battle going on now be- 
tween good and bad music, a fight about 
the invasion of the several world con- 
tinents by questionable American music. 
Naturally, no decision is attempted here 
to distinguish between “Good and Bad” 
music. School music must celebrate, 
encourage, and confirm the good, the 
true, and the beautiful rather than hu- 
man hopelessness, crime, cynicism, and 
Sutter relaxation. Research is needed 
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ORDER AT THE 1957 TMEA 
CONVENTION! eyenpewentrany 


ON 


HIGH FIDELITY 
LONG PLAY RECORDS 





For the fourth consecutive 
year, Spectrofonic Hi-Fidel- 
ity records of this exciting 
concert are available to you. 





macn ana every sesection as performed by the Texas 
All-State Bands, Choir and Orchestra professionally 
recorded at Fair Park Auditorium with full tonal 
brilliance on two, 12-inch vinylite 33 1/3 LP pressings. 
Each set attractively packaged in souvenir box-type 
album. 


RECORDED PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 


1572-1584 Pierce Avenue, Camden 5, New Jersey 





















PREP 


is free for your asking 


—__) aa 
3 A BEGINNING BAND METHOD 


“ because it’s 
: TEXAS 'STATE 
; ADOPTED 
° 

Procresses evenly thruout 
* 
e Recocnizes your teaching ability 
F Eumunates problems - no barriers 
+ 

Proven the finest beginning band 
° method by your fellow educators 
; Schmitt Publications, Tne. 
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Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


* Write for additional outstanding music education materials 
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to make a real distinction between de- 
sirable and injurious music, and also 
to give us accurate measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of music in influencing hu- 
man behavior both for good and for 
evil. 

Teaching and learning music are 
paralleled in general by the problems 
found in the realm of language-litera- 
ture. Making music is like reading 
good prose and poetry with expression. 
Composing music is like original writ- 
ing, and is possible on every level about 
to the same degree. Certainly we all 
enjoy and appreciate music to the de- 
gree in which we “do” music, i.e., make 
it. 

However, the degree to which the 
unmusical can profit by school music, 
should be clarified by research, in the 
interest of economy of time and in the 
interest of saving the unmusica] from 
unnecessary frustration, sense of fail- 
ure, and waste of time. Apparently 
neither the highly endowed and highly 
trained musician nor the musical mo- 
ron knows exactly what the latter fails 
to get from his musical “education.” 
It would seem to be axiomatic that 
simple melody should be the central 
core of the child’s first contact with 
school music. It is very easy to stay 
on simple rhythm without melody or 
tune. Other difficulties loom in the 
form of stressing technique, history of 
and words and theory about music in- 
stead of music making, leaving too 
large a gap between the teacher's ad- 
vanced level of appreciation and that 
of the student, and so forth. Dispro- 
portionate stress on technical exercises 
of performance to the exclusion of emo- 
tionally rewarding performance of 
pieces, seems to be found less often to- 
day than it was forty years ago. How- 
ever, it is still not unusual for graduate 
students in music and music education 





to report in these nineteen fifties that 
they have returned home with their 
master’s degree without having added 
one number to their repertoires of per- 
formance and having lost the ability to 
perform their last favorites of their pre- 
graduate days. 

And yet, we must not fall for the 
delusion that even in this most highly 
emotional field of music education, we 
can trust to “laissez faire” individual 
motivation. It alone is very seldom 
sufficient to produce _ satisfactory 
achievement. In this era of competi- 
tion for the student’s and the child’s 
interest and effort, and with the espe- 
cially enticing advent of television, it 
should be obvious that regular and sys- 
tematic work on skill acquisition is an 
essential. The democracy of unaided 
individual motivation is definitely re- 
jected and is just about to be equated 
with educational sloppiness. Surely the 
music teacher and musician performer 
must obey the authoritarian goals set 
by the composer’s notes and at least 
the conductor’s authoritarian directions 
as to patterns of interpretation, shad- 
ing, tempo, and so on. 

All this is not to deny to the student 
the multitudinous freedoms of improvis- 
ation, distortion, parody, and creation 
within the limits of his musical ca- 
pacity, his skill, and his sense of humor 
or other dimensions of personality. 

Now, in avoiding the too difficult and 
the impossible for the student, it is very 
easy to fall into the opposite error of 
glorifying the easy and mediocre. Ab- 
sence of melody and meaning frequent- 
ly are found with the music that is 
easy to perform. American operetta 
abounds in such airs as “I’m Gonna 
Wash that Man Right Out of My Hair.” 
Surely musical content must not be dif- 
ficult to the point of impossibility, but 
it must not be possessed of zero value 
in musical or educational meaning. Yes, 
education is an intricate process. 

Still the glories resident in the world 





of music are profoundly worth al] the 
effort, study, and ingenuity required 
The Stephen Foster reportory alone 
wound come near to justifying it. The 
European musical heritage from the 
folk song on the simple level of “Du. 
du leigst mir in Herzon” (“You, Yoy 
Lie in My Heart”) to Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony” is our own. Our 
America is profoundly an extension of 
European culture, 

Religious music grips us early and 
holds us late from the level of “Jesys 
Lover of My Soul” to perhaps Brahms’ 
“Requiem” on the highest leve] of 
musical sophistication. Music of court- 
ship and romance is possessed of the 
strongest value appeal from adoles- 
cense to the last reminiscent moment 
of the aged. 

The more or less melqdramatic and 
unsubstantial body of operatic music, 
mostly hidden in foreign languages, 
may not appeal to the majority. They 
may never reach up to enjoy the sim- 
plest of Bach's offerings. But, they 
will find it hard to resist Mendelssohn's 
melodies and the simpler masterpieces 
of melody from Schubert, Mozart, and 
company. The music “game is worth 
the candle” even for the masses. And 


for those with a modicum of capacity 
and adequate schooling in music, music 
has a beauty that is like unto the grace 
of God. 
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all-important fact that strength and 
erformance require unity and com— 
son effort. 

You will use your music, too, for 
many years. Not to prove that you 
can sit down to the piano or pick up 
an instrument and play, but for the 
satisfaction you and close friends 
will get out of it. 

There’s a great future for the 
young person with musical training 
in our business, broadcasting. From 
the very early days of radio and into 
the days television, music has been 
a stable commodity of programming. 
Wanagers are always looking for 
program personnel who are able to 
put together a program of recorded 
music in radio, for example, that 
sounds like something other than a 
flaa-wheeled street car when it’s 
broadcast on the air. 

Many of these with musical train— 
ing, who used that background to 
break into the business, have risen 
to places of importance in the field. 
Jack Van Volkenburg, President of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Television network, is a former 
trombone player——and he still 
handles the slip deftly on occasion. 

The president of our National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, Harold E. Fellows, is 
a former song and dance man and he 
can still belt out a song pretty ef— 
fectively, though it must be con— 
fessed that he clings to the music of 





the twenties and earlier. 

Two vice presidents of the Nat— 
ional Broadcasting Company formerly 
played in high school and university 
bands, and the former intercollegiate 
baton twirling champion, Irving B. 
Kahn, is president of one of our 
large associated organizations—the 
company that manufactures Tele— 
Prompters. 

I’m sure these instances can be 
duplicated in other industries and 
professions. The point is that the 
training you have received will mean 
something to you in the future if 
you make it mean something. 

We live in a land of great richness 
and great reward. There is wealth 
here sufficient to the purpose of all 
of us, and happiness enough to go 
around. 

\ part of it is here for each of you 
and it should be your determined 
ambition to get your share—remem— 
bering that in doing so, you are liv— 
ing up to the tradition of free enter— 
prise which has made this nation 
great; and remembering that in doing 
so, you do it with honor and in step, 
avoiding trampling on the man who 
marches ahead of you and respecting 
— good qualities of those who fol— 
ow. 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
John Philip Blake, Jr.. President 


7803 Bonhomme Avenue—St. Louis 5, Mo. 
A non-profit educational institution of higher learning. 
Approved for non-immicrant foreign students and for all veterans. 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music. 














SACRED HEART DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, THEORY, GREGORIAN CHANT 
For Details Write: Dr. Floyd D. Funk, Music Dept 
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AUSTIN COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


A Christian Liberal Arts College, fully accredited, serving Texas and the Seuthwest 
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Piano Ensemble. 

For Further Information. Address Dr. Arthur Tyson, President, Belton, Texas 
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Orchestra and Band Instruments 
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A PLEA FOR KEYBOARD HARMONY 
ROY McALLISTER 
Head, Piano Music Department 
University of Alabama 
(from Ala.breve, October, 1956) 
Keyboard harmony is one phase of 
musical training much neglected by 
teachers of young students of piano. 
Yet harmony learned as a musical ex- 
perience at the keyboard pays enor- 
mous dividends to the student in im- 
proved knowledge of the geography of 
the keyboard, improved reading and 
better general musicianship. 
Approach keyboard harmony by hav- 
ing the student first learn the major 


tonic chord on each key of the piano; 
an easy shift of fingers makes possible 
the dominant seventh chord. Likewise 
another easy shift of fingers makes the 
subdominant chord. I teach all these 
chords by an ear and finger approach, 
in the same way that I let a student 
discover the scales by ear and tactile 
sense long before there is any need for 
him to know the key signatures. Key 
signatures are important and the stu- 
dent will need later on to learn them, 
but the first experience with scales and 
chords should be that of hearing and 
playing the scales and chords, not figur- 
ing them out by a set of learned, com- 
plicated rules. 

Have the student hold his right hand 
in the air and sing, using the finger 
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numbers of the right hand, and singing 


the first five notes of the scale 
12345. Do this several times, singing 
with the student. Next have him play 
his thumb on C or G, and play while 
singing: 12345. Now all he need; 
te do to play the tonic chord is to play 
1 3 5 together and the chord is formed 





Of course, one may start on C org 
at the very beginning to avoid the use 
of black notes. However, one should 
immediately follow the chords of C and 
G with those employing black notes 
Don’t be afraid to let the child make 
a mistake; his ear will tell him when 
there is a wrong note. 

From the tonic it is easy to go to the 
dominant seventh. Five stays the same: 


4 plays the key it played in the 12345 ff 


song; 1 moves down to the nearest key, 
be it black or white. 

Similarly, from the tonic to go to the 
sub-dominant one learns which fingers 
to shift. One stays the same; 3 moves 
up to the nearest key; 5 moves up skip- 
ping a key. 

In these movements I stress the dif- 
ference between moving to the nearest 
key on the piano (which the child later 
learns to be a half step) and the move- 
ment which skips a key, this skip of 
course later being called a whole step. 

The left hand process naturally re- 
verses the fingering. 

Once learned, these chords offer an 
infinite variety of musical usefulnesses. 
They can be used to harmonize simple 
melodies the student may pick out on 
the piano. They can be used to learn 
to pedal legato. When the student can 
play them crossing hand over hand and 
breaking them down into arpeggios 
they offer wonderful studies in musical 
shading. 

Don’t let a lesson period go by with- 
out playing these useful chords in at 
least two keys. 





MOVE TO MINNEAPOLIS 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


has moved to Park Avenue at Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
The entire personnel will continue 
to serve you and in the same manner 
you have come to expect during the 
Company’s more than fifty years of 


publishing... 





Do you know that the basic idea 
of the clock-radio is nothing new? 
Night watchmen patrolled the towns 
and signalled the hours of the night 
a tunes played on their oboes. 

ownspeople knew what time it was 
by the tune played. They awakened 
to the soft strains of music by the 
watchmen, just as you do the music 
of your radio station. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


[rl Allison, Founder--President 


GUILD WINNER IS 
BEAUTY QUEEN 

In North Carolina, a tiny girl 
started to play ten—piece programs 
in Guild Tournaments thirteen years 
ago. She did not fall by the way— 
side, but kept it up. She also made 
‘straight A’ throughout High School. 
She won academic honors and col— 
lege scholarships. She took active 
part in activities of her church and 
sang regularly in the choir. She 
was the youngest soloist ever to 
appear with the North Carolina 
Symphony. She won cash prizes in 
the Guild Recording Festivals. 
She received the Guild H.S. Diploma, 
Paderewski Medal and $100 prize 
that goes to all such winners whose 
grades warrant it. 

Then the Junior Chamber of Com— 
merce asked her to try out with 
forty girls for the Beauty Contest, 
and she won, with her beauty and 
playing the title of ‘Miss North 


Carolina’ and many additional honors. 


Her teacher, 13 years, Annyce 
Worsham; she is now with Robert 
Carter at Fast Carolina College. 


fs 30 MUGH 





Miss North Carolina 


writes a teacher from Oklahoma, 


Grace White, Editor 


COMPOSITION TEST 


People who like to write music 
as well as play, get great satis— 
faction by enrolling in the Guild 
Composition Test. The rules are 
on a separate card, ask for it if you 
do not already have it. The dead— 
line is the end of March, so no 
time should be lost in preparing. 

Cash prizes are offered for the 
five best compositions submitted. 
Two distinguished composers judge 
the music: James Reistrup of Wash— 


ington, D. C., and Elliot Griffis of 


Los Angeles. Efforts from simple 
melodies to Sonatas are considered. 


EASIEK 


‘I used to be one of those last minute people until I learned my lesson. One 


year I did not get the adjudicator the other teachers had in my town. Never 
again! And it is SO MUCH EASIER to send in the student enrollments early. 


The pupils know what is expected of them and rise to the mark. There is no 
‘if Genevive memorizes her Bach’——she must, and she does, with far less pul— 
ling and hauling. The Guild is a wonderful means of disciplining pleasantly. 


Fiations Guild of so eachers 


Box 1113 


Founded in 1929 


Austin 66, Texas. 
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Gook Kevtews... 


H. GRADY HARLAN, Ph.D. 
Howard Payne College 


NATURAL. SINGING AND EXPRES— 
SIVEF CONDUCTING, Paul  W. 
Peterson, John F. Blair, Publisher, 
1955, Winston—Salem,N.C., Price 
$3.50, 156 pages. 


The author has a superior back— 
ground of training and experience, 
indicating a freedom from ‘fads and 
fancies’, and the possession of 
analytical skills with respect to 
the subjects enunciated. Seven 
chapters of the book deal with the 
Techniques of Singing. The chapter 
titles are: The Beginning Voice 
Student; The Musicular Aspects of 
Singing; Diction; Resonance; The 
Solo Performer; The Care of the 
Voice; and Advanced Techniques 
for the Soloist. 

The topics ably treated in the 
immediately—afore—mentioned Topic 
are: l,egato Singing, Upper Range, 
lower Range, Piano to Pianissimo 
Singing, Flexibility, Forte to Fort — 
issimo Singing, The Fast Staccato, 
and the Portamento and Trill. The 
Second Section entitled F.xpressive 
Conducting contains five chapters: 
Choir Directing; Problems of Choral 
Blend; Choral Responses and Chants; 
Church Anthem, Repertoire; and 
Planning the Church Choir Concert. 

The author has accomplished a 
commendable task in making clearer 
some of the problems of singing and 
of teaching singing. It is an easy— 
to-read style of writing; it is an 
inspiring—to—read content that has 
been presented to those who thirst 
after knowledge. 


THE ART OF MELODY, Arthur C. 
Kdwards, Philosophical | ibrary 
Publishers, N.Y., 1956, Price 


$4.75, 266 pages. 

The author is a staff member of 
the University of California, l.os 
Angeles. There are eight chapters 
in the book. Two chapters, “The 
Basic Criteria of Melody’, and 
‘Basic Structural Devices and Pro— 
cesses’, are worth many times the 
cost of the book, where a musical 
theorist is the reader. The author, 
first, is a good research man, for 
there is much documentation from 
many authorities; second the author 
writes as a scholar, but not as a 
Pedant. It is interesting and 
‘weighty’ reading, one of the best 
of the many new books in the Music 


field. 
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MUSIC IN AMF RICAN LIFF., Jacques 
Barzun, Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
1956, New York, Price $2.75, 126 
pages. 

Jacques Barzun, dean of the Grad— 
uate School at Columbia University, 
is one of America’s most distin— 
guished historians. He describes 
his MUSIC IN AMFRICAN LIFF. as 
a ‘piece of testimony which might 
conceivably be of use to the future 
musicologist, but which meanwhile 
should give the contemporary reader 
a somewhat more explicit account 
than he gives himself about what he 
daily undergoes.’ 

The Publisher’s estimate of the 
book meets the Reviewer’s need:... 
‘An informal, highly entertaining and 
abundantly documented account of 
an important aspect of our culture— 
American music—making from the 
juke box to Tanglewood.’ 

An excellent analysis of hazards 
to be overcome by American com— 
posers is given by the author as a 
typically—interesting passage from 
the book: The cost to the composer 
of uttering a symphony (in a_ legal 
sense) amounts to a luxury. When 
he has copied out his full score as 
carefully as he can, it must be pro— 
fessionally done over for the con— 
ductor to whom he will submit it—— 
item: $500. The instrumental parts 
must be copied for blueprinting—— 
item:$875. If a couple of parts have 
to be done over for a change of key 
or because the conductor wants some 
few duplicates——item $300. Total: 
$1675. If the conductor accepts the 
work and wishes to insure it a large 
public, he will schedule it for a 
benefit performance, with a nominal 
fee to the composer of $50. If the 
work has won a prize, the composer 


will have received perhaps $1000 
more: he will still be out of pocket 
$625. These figures are from a 


private source. ‘Newsweek’ reports 
Mr. Henry Cowell’s account of fi- 
nancing his Fourth Symphony (1946) 
as: copying, $1100; seven perform— 
ante fees: $150. 

This book can be commended to 
muSician or layman for an evening 
of guod reading. 


PIANO FOR CLASSROOM MUSIC, 
Robert Pace, Prentice—Hall,N.Y. 
1956, 140 pages. 

The material presented is suit— 
able for activities requiring music in 
the elementary classroom, but the 
songs have been arranged with the 
capabilities and tastes of the older 
person in mind. The Educator who 
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has had little or no piano instructio, 
will be able to acquire, from th 
book, the basic skills necessary {,, 


11s 


using piano in the general musi 
program of our schools. 

The most effective learning 
ation can be found in the grour 
approach to piano instruction. Here 
we have a truly authentic learnip, 
Situation in which the students have 
group singing while they 
accompany, 


Situ- 


learn t 
learn to improvise fo 
group rhythmic activities, and bene- 
fit from the successes and diffi-_ 
culties of each other. 








PAY DUES 
NOW! 


Don’t Lose Your 


Voting Privilege 














SHEP’S 


TAPE RECORDING 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL BANDS 
2935 AGNES STREET 


CORPUS CHRISTI. TEXAS 








By Lucien Cailliet 


ALOUETTE 


paraphrase for orchestra 
set A $4.50, set B with full 
score, $7.50 


CONCERTINO 


woodwind quintet $2.50 


DIVERTISSEMENT 


clarinet trio with piano acc. $1.25 


Lucien Calliet Edition 


sole selling representative 


HENRI ELKAN 


music publisher 


1205 walnut st., phila. 7, pa. 
write for complete catalog 








12:30 
lunch 
Parlo 


presi 
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CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


from page 2 


12:30 p.m. State Board of Directors 
luncheon and business meeting 
Parlor G, Adolphus. Ed Hatchett 
presiding. 


FRIDAY, February 15 
7:30 Supervisors Breakfast in Gold 
Room, Statler Hilton 
8:00 Registration continued, Baker, 
Adolphus, Statler Hilton 
Woodwind clinic, Woodwind Quintet, 
Universit of Texas, Joseph 
Blankenship, director, Cactus Room 
Adolphus Hotel. 
9:00 Brass Choir, University of 
Houston, Cactus Room, Adolphus 
Hotel, Merrills Lewis, presiding. 
Reading Band, Roof Cocina 
Adolphus Hotel. 
10:30-—12:00 Concert band, Cactus 
Room, Adolphus Hotel. 
11:00-—12:0 Horn Clinic, Parlor 
G, Adolphus, Max Pottag. 
12:00—2:30 Orchestra Division 
Luncheon, and business —— 


Regency Ballroom, Adolphus Hotel, 


G. Lewis Doll, presiding. 
Elementary Division luncheon and 
business meeting, Embassy Ball— 
room Assembly, Statler Hilton, 
Charlotte DuBois, presiding. 
2:00-7:00 Rehearsals of All-— 
State groups at Fair Park Audi— 
torium. Details in February issue. 
8:00 Grand concert in Fair Park 
Auditorium. Concert Band, All— 
State Orchestra, All—State Chorus. 
10:30-12:00 Midnight dance for 
students and chaperones, Grand 
Ballroom, Statler Hilton Hotel. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 16 


8:00a.m. Registration concluded, 
Adolphus, Baker, & Statler Hilton 
9:00-10:00 Second general session 
of TMEA, Cactus Room, Adolphus 
Hotel. 

10:00—12:00 Worksho 


tary teachers, 


for elemen— 
Embassy Room, 


Statler Hilton, Charlotte DuBois 
in charge. 

TMTA NOTES 
The 1956-57 season of the 


Beaumont Music Teachers Associa— 
tion opened with a number of new 
members and a great deal of interest 
in the year’s program. 

Initial meeting in October honored 
Miss Rachel Kent, president of the 
State Association and a _ charter 
member of the Beaumont chapter, and 
presented Mr. Paul Holmes of 
Lamar State College music faculty 
in a discussion of instruments of 
“vapneny - 

e second meeting of the season 
was Dec. 9, when Mrs. FE. H. Van 
Hoozer led a roundtable discussion 
of problmes of the private studio 
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MEMORIAM 


Henry Fillmore, world re— 
aan writer and publisher of 
hundreds of marches and other 
compositions for the band, died 
suddenly in Miami, Florida 
Friday evening, December 7. 

‘Uncle Henry’, as he was 
affectionately known all over 
Florida from school children on 
to the governor of the state and 
pee of the universities, 
ad lived in semi retirement in 
Florida for the past several 
years. The semi retirement 
meant only that he was travel— 
ing all over the state encourag— 
ing bands and directors, and 
from this encouragement has 
come some of the Bases bands 
in the United States. 

A past president of the ABA 
Mr. Fillmore was loved by all 
who knew him, and those who 
knew him are numbered in the 
legions. Music and Music 
Education will miss this truly 
great man more than words can 
express. 


teacher, and Mrs. C. W. Bingman 
was presented in a review of Har— 
nett Kane’s best seller, ‘Miracle 
in the Mountain.’ 

A parent forum will be a feature 
of the next meeting of the group, 
Feb. 3. Meetings are held in the 


homes of members. 





DMEA HOSPITALITY ROOM 


Delegates to the TMEA clinic 
meeting in Dallas, February 13-16 
are invited to visit the ‘Hospitality 
Room’ to be set up at the Adolphus 
Hotel. The room is a project being 
set up bv the Dallas Music Fducators 
Association. It is hoped that music 
educators will meet each other, re— 
lax and have a cup of coffee. With 
entertainment being provided by 
local dealers and music houses, the 
hospitality room should be a focal 
point of old and new friends, who are 
— urged to drop by anytime 

uring the four—day meeting and 
enjoy a bit of Dallas hospitality. 
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PETERS EDITION 


Please send me without 
charge the new Peters Edition 
Catalogue for: 

0 Piano and Piano Ensemble 


O Vocal—Choral—Organ 
Music 


© Instrumental Chamber Mu- 
sic ‘‘From Solo to Nonet”’ 


O Orchestra Music 

‘) Eulenburg Pocket Scores 

() Recorder Music 

(1) Guitar Music 2 Harp Music 

© Contemporary Music from 
Holland 


Name 





Address 





City 
C. F. Peters Corporation 


Music Publishers 
L 373 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















CLASSIFIED 
MUSIC DEALERS 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 


McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY-—‘A com— 
plete Music Service’, 1175 North 2nd 
Street. Complete and modern stock of 
all sheet music and teaching material s-— 
Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, Orchestra 
and Band. Courteous and Efficient 
Service. Band Instruments—~BAL DWIN 
Pianos and Organs—Acrosonic Pianos. 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 
Grape St.—~Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, 
Armstrong, W.F.L. Bond and Choral 
Music. Steinway, Everett, Cable Nelson 
Pianos, Hammond Organs. Complete 
Repair Service. 


FORT WORTH 
C&S MUSIC, INC. No. 1-4039 E. Bel- 


knep, Phone TE8 3800 and TE8 3177- 
No. 2~2817 West Berry, Phone WA3 1592 


Conn, Holton, LeBlpnc, Martin, Arm— 
strong, Ludwig, Gretch, Fender and 
Epeipone. 


‘T. H. CONN MUSIC CO., 310 Main St., 
King Band Instruments; Cortier—Buffet 


Clarinets; ‘BAND MUSIC’, Gibson 
Guitors. (A Complete Music Service.) 
LUBBOCK 
ADAIR MUSIC C®., 1207 Main St., 
Baldwin <Acrosonic Pianos, Organs, 


Wurlitzer Pianos. 
on the South Plains. 


Most Complete Line 
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“MILLS MUSIC PRESENTS A NOTABLE ADDITION TO THE 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL “EASY STEPS TO THE BAND”... 


EASY STEPS PROGRAM BAND BOOK 


Compiled and edited by Maurice D. Taylor 


A collection of program music designed to offer beginning groups and Elementary and Junior High bands of 
limited experience a diversified and stimulating program of easy band selections. All compositions are scored to 
sound effective even though played by bands of limited instrumentation. 

Pupil’s Books . each 75¢ Conductor's (8-line) Score ........... $2.50 


Partial contents include: The Scout Parade (March) — Stately Dance — The Gladiator (Solo or Duet for 
Various Instruments) — South American Holiday — Easy Steps Polka — Chromatic Jymp — The Ten Little 
Indians (Descriptive Suite) — teed In A Manger (Traditional Christmas Song) — The Star Spangled Banner. 





new program material for your spring concerts — 


A diversified selection by DON GILLIS 


TWINKLE TOES 


A completely gay and vivacious number with interesting rhythmic patterns. A charming melodic work — 
fun to play and delightful to hear. 
Full Band $8.00; Symphonic Band $10.50; Conductor's (Cond. Score) $1.00; Extra Parts .60 each. 


FOR WOODWIND QUINTET 


from SUITE No. 1 for WOODWIND QUINTET — “The Fable of the Hare and the Tortoise” 


1. They're Off 2. Br'er Rabbit Dreams 3. And Mr. Tortoise Wins the Race 
Complete with score Complete with score Complete with score .... $3.00 
Score (sep.) Score (sep.) Score (sep.) 
ea .50 Extra Parts Extra Parts 


A charming and captivating suite giving full range to solo and ensemble playing. 
Combines charming melodies with exciting rhythmic effects. Excellent choice for your woodwind section. 


$3.00 
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MARIO CASTELNUOVO- TEDESCO 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA — Small Cantata with 
Soprano Solo (S.S.A.) (#2313) 
ALEXANDRE GRETCHANINOFF 
“O GOD, FORGIVE THOU ME...” 


ERNST KRENEK 
PROPRIUM MISSAE (S.S.A.A.) (#2304) . 
THE 126th PSALM (S.A.T.B.) (#2315) ; 
FROM THE 103rd PSALM (Unison or Solo) (#2316) 
ON MOUNT OLIVET (S.A.T.B.) (#2317) ... 
BY THE SEPULCHRE (S.A.T.B.) (#2318) 
The last four choral compositions are based on Charles C. 
Hirt's Criteria for the Composing, Arranging and Editing of 
Choral Literature for the SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MIXED 
CHORUS 


IVAN LANGSTROTH 
“PRAISE YE, THE LORD..." 
(#2301) 
ROBERT LINN 
THREE MADRIGALS (James Joyce) (S.A.7.B.) (# 50 


(S.A.T.B.) (#2311)... 


(S.A.T.B. and Organ) 


ERNST TOCH 
SIX CHORUSES (A Cappella) (The Inner Circle) 
1. CUl BONO? (Caryle) (S.A.7.B.) (#2305) 
2. THE LAMB (Wm. Blake) (S.S.A.) (#2306) 
3. “EXTINGUISH MY EYES..." (Rainier Maria Rilke) 
(S.A.T.B.) (#2307) 


“O WORLD, THOU CHOSEST NOT...” 
(S.A.7.B.) (#2308) 
“HAVE YOU NOT HEARD HIS SILENT STEP...” 
(Tagore) (S.A.T.B.) (#2309) 
“GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD...” 
(S.A.7.B.) (#2310) 
SIX CHORUSES IN ONE FOLDER 
KLAUS GEORGE ROY 
ST. FRANCIS’ “CANTICLE OF THE SUN” 
Solo Viola) (#2302) 
GERALD STRANG 
THREE WHITMAN EXCERPTS (S.A.T.B.) (#2312) 


(S.A.T.B. and 


Distinguished Percussion Methods and Snare Drum Solos — 


Saul Goodman's 
MODERN METHOD FOR TYMPANY 

Sau! Goodman, noted tympanist, provides a study 
to develop the young musician's interest and facility 
with instruments. From fundamental exercises for 
tympani, Goodman progresses to Five Drum Studies. 
In addition to standard symphonic literature, Good- 
man includes two original tympani compositions in 
the 23 concert selections 


Price $5.00 


Podemski's 
SNARE DRUM METHOD 

A complete personalized modern course in percus- 
sion studies including all standard and modern drum 
strokes, as well as drum solo passages from world- 
famous concert and symphonic compositions together 
with striking exercises for double drumming. This 
study includes an analysis of the tympani — the in- 
strument, tuning, correct method of playing, rhythm, 
and beats 

Price $3.00 


SNARE DRUM SOLOS — Little Sal (Shlimovitz), Little Su (Shlimovitz), Little Queen (Shlimovitz) Nancy (Shlimovitz), 


= On The Ball (Clasgens), Rudiments On The Run (Clasgens), The 


Mitz (Shlimovitz). 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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Scout (Shlimovitz), Tip And Tap (Shlimovitz), Little 
Price 40¢ ea. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
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Pro fessional Directory ' 


AMARILLO 


MORRIS, Mrs. Elizabeth, Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, Accredited by the 
State Education Agency. 3504 S. 
Polk St., Phone DR 2- 1680. 


SMITH, Edna W., 
Voice and Violin. 
school credit. 


Phone DR2-7772. 


Teacher of Piano 
State certified for 
1908 Monroe Street, 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American 
College of Musicians; and National 
Fraternity of Student Musicians. 
Sponsorship of the National Piano 
Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 


BIGGERS, Mrs. J. 
Series: Piano and Theory. 
Road. 


A. -—Progressive 


4907 Burnet 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School 
of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


HARNED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano & 
Harmony. 2209 Calder. 

KASZYNSK!, Hubert B., Asso. Prof. 
of Music, Head of Piano Department., 
Lamer State College of Technology. 

KENT Studios—Alice Kent, Violin; 
Rachel Kent, Piano, 2310 Colder. 


MILAM, Lena-B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Author of Series of Music Work Texts; 
Teacher of Violin and Viola. 1693 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

WHITAKER, Anne-—Teacher of Piano. 
2575 North. 

YOUNG, Mrs. J. H.—Teacher of Piano. 
3248 Brandon. 


BROWN¥WOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First 
Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae-M.A.,Mus.D., Professor 
of Music, Howard Payne College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—D.Mus., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Howard Payne College. 


DALLAS 


BORCHERS, Orville J.-Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University. 

CLIFT,- Lorelei, Rapley, 1109% Elm. 

COBB, Hazel-—Piano—Teaching Methods 
3521 Cornell Ave. 

CRAMER, Bomor, Pianist, Full Teach— 
ing Schedule. Season 1955-56. P.O. 
Box 2297, Tel. EMerson 1913. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist, Teacher, 
Piano Class Instruction, Dallas 
Independent School District. 2844 
Bonnie View Road. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate 
Professor of Voice, Southern Metho— 
dist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known 
Piano teacher. Winter session— 
Private lessons and group work for 
Pianists. Piano teachers forum 
conducted. Summer—Session—Normol 
work: Refresher course for piano 
teachers. Brook Moys Music Studios. 


C.~Teacher 


KYLE, Maude Dovis—Voice—Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue. 

MEADE, -Ruth Norton—Teacher of Voice 
SMU, 3913 Marquette. 

O'REILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, 
807 Woodlawn Ave. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, 
Southern Methodist University. 

WILLIAMS, Philip <A.-Professor of 
Violin, Head of Violin Dept., SMU, 
4009 Morquette, Tel EM 3153. 


DECATUR 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Chairman Divi- 


sion of Fine Arts, Decatur Baptist 
College. 


DENTON 
OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. 


Dramatic Lyric Soprano—Teacher of 
Singing. Author of ‘Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and ‘The Child Voice, 
Texas State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist, 
Teacher, 307 Normal Ave. 

EBERLY, J. Wilgus, Ph.D.—Pianist— 
Teacher—Conductor, Director, De- 
partment of Music, Texas State College 
for Women. Box 3865, TSCW Station. 


EL PASO 


GREER, Mrs. C.B ~Teacher of Piano 
4620 Bonds Street, Phone 5~3524. 


FORT WORTP 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng — 
land Conservatory; Past National 
President, Composers and Authors 
Association of America; Teacher of 
Voice, Soloist, Composer and Song 
Leader, Music Director Riverside 
Church. 


EDWARDS, Varina Hawkins Pianist, 
Teacher, Recitalist, Orgonist; 4125 
Anita Avenue, Westcliff, Phone 
WA-~34864 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin-—Teacher of 
Voice; MCNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher 
of Piana; School of Sacred Music,’ 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher, 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christion University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Director Texas 
Music Teacher Association. 426 S. 
Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 


HOUSTON 


BOYD, Kothryn E.-—Piano and Voice, 
2223 South Boulevard. 

CURRY, Ino Pearl, Teacher of Singing 
706 Stuart, Houston. 


SAN ANTONIO 


GUINN, Mrs. John T.-—Piano—Theory 
(NGPT) 15 Rosemont Dr. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE- 
Sister Lucy Marie, Director Depart— 
ment of Music. 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion 
teachers, Trinity University: Studio 
2813 N. St. Mary's 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony, 
235 Army Blvd 

WAGNER, Miriom Ulrich, Pianist 
San Antonio Collece, Phone PE 24208 


WARD, Ardis—B.M.,M.M., Voice, Piano 
Orgon, Theory. 254 Montclair Ave., 
San Antonio Academy. 

PETRAITIS, Hozel Whitley, Teacher of 
Piano, 129 Wickes, Phone CA3~6950 


SHERMAN 


FRANCIS H. MITCHELL, Chm., Dept. 
of Music, Austin College. 


TYLER 
OVERLEESE SCHOOL 
Nino H. Overleese, 
628 South Bois d’ Arc. 
WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—Bach, Mus., 
Teacher of Piano and Theory. 427 
Seuth Ookland. 


WACO 
SMITH, Mrs. Curtis C., Teacher of Piano 
3109 Trice Avenue. Phone 3~2053. 


OF MUSIC- 


piano, theory. 


WICHITA FALLS 
MAHAFFEY, = Albert H.-—Voice, and 
Alta R., Piano, 2148 Avenue G. 
PATTON, Mrs. Houston—Teacher of 
Piano. 2149 Avenue F. 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON-Notional Professional 


Music Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, 
National President, 18240 Mayers 
Road, Detroit 35. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 


WAGGONER, Wanda-—Piano, 
Theory. 500 17th St., NW. 


Harmony, 


NEW YORK 
ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher. 
336 Central Park West, New York 25. 
HUGHES, Edwin-—Pianist and Teacher. 
Classes in New York and Washington, 
Write for information. 117 


East 79th Street. 


WHITE, Grace-Magazine Editor of 
National Guild of Piano Teachers; 
Director of Basic Musical Services 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano 
Theory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., 
Brookline. 

ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist. 
Teacher, Boston University College o 
Music. Private Studio, Symphon 
Chombers. 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


WASHINGTON 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music— 
Sorority, Eleanor E. Hale Wilson 
(Mrs. P. Raymond), Notional Presi- 
dent, 2800 39th Avenue West, Seattle 99 
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library of Congress eb 
Serials Record Division 
Washington 25, D.C. 











